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Arthur Welton. 


A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


||them, leave nothing to console us but pain)! parents’ declining years, and two of whom, 
‘and regret for our folly. It is not, indeed, |having received the highest honors of the 
So surprising, that the low and vulgar, who juniversity, filled places of influence in the 

have no just ideas of rational pleasure,||community. 
It is natural to admire whatever is lovely should give themselves up to the pursuit of | The early years of Arthur were spent 
and pleasing to us, whether we behold it in| vice, and even embrace it when developed junder the paternal roof, and his infant mind 
the works of nature or of art. The rural |in its most hideous forms, as that those who,|| was moulded by the fond and genial influ- 
scenery of hill and dale, covered with an|/have been reared in the lap of affluence|/ence of a mother’s care. She bestowed 
exubcrant coat of verdure and interspersed||and educated in the circle of refinement, '|the most assiduous attention upon his edu- 
with patches of woodland—the trees clothed ||should be allured by the siren song of the ||cation ; it was her ardent wish, and it might 
in living green and resounding with the jlicentious goddess of pleasure, to sacrifice | be said to be her constant prayer, that her 
notes of innumerable feathered songsters—) health, reputation and property for the||own efforts, xided by the blessing of an 
in fact, all of the varied scenes of nature) transitory gratifications which she holds out || overruling Providence, might prove ee. 
are adapted to excite our admiration andj\\to us. Many who might have been philos-||cessful in leading him through all the sinu- 
applause. And when we see man, the no-|/ophers, poets or statesmen, have thus been!|ous and intricate ways of an ensnaring 
blest of the Creator’s works, standing forth||crowned with ignominy—have debased,| world, until he arrived at some station of 
majestically in all the might and daring with || themselves to the level of the brutes—have||honor and usefulness, in which he might 
which he is endowed, and exerting himself been a disgrace to their species and a curse||exert a beneficial influence upon his follow 
to the utmost of his ability to glorify his||to mankind. |;men, and from which he might reap a rich 
God and benefit his fellow men—when we)|| There is no vice that has had so large a|reward for his toils in this life and a still 
see him improving the talents of which he}|number of votaries as Drunkenness: other|| more abundant harvest in the life everlas- 
is possessed to the best possible advantage, || vices shave slain their thousands, but theljting. Those only who have had the good 
that thereby he may not be a blank in the||bacchanalian cup has been filled with the life! fortune to possess a fond and faithful moth- 
community where his residence is cast, and)| blood of tens of thousands—countless num-||er, can know how to value the instruction 
his name and influence be worse than use-||bers have immolated themselves upon the! that such a friend is capable of imparting; 
less upon those with whom he associates '|idolatrous altar of Bacchus. No rank in| or justly estimate the amount of care that 
and is connected, we cannot repress the||society has been free from the ravages of|\the watchful guardian of youthful days has 

testimony of our approbation to the course ||the destroyer ; high and low, rich and poor, |/upon her mind, ; i 

he is pursuing. It is of no consequence the prince and the peasant, the civilized|| The progress of Arthur in his juvenile 
what his situation in life may be, whether,|man and the savage inhabitant of forest or \studies was such as might be expected in a 
youth of quick perception and more than 














below or above mediocrity ; if it is his aim|| desert have alike fallen before him. The 
to meligrate the condition and advance the||man of science and literature, the philoso-|| ordinary intellectual powers. He was fa- 
happiness of mankind—if his constant en-|'pher, the jurist, the disciple of Esculapius||vored with the best instructors that could 
be procured, and with every facility for 
friendship of his fellow citizens—if he shuns|/drank at the poisonous fountain, and have||acquiring useful information that kind and 
the vicious habits of the profligate, and un-|| perished, the victims of their own weakness. 
deviatingly pursues the ways of virtue, and || In contemplating this lamentable prostra-|;enjoyment of such rare opportunities, it 
in every method strives to become a useful ||tion of intellect and talent, we are almost!|might be supposed that he would make 
member of society, we cannot withhold hallinwednotnalie led to exclaim, “* How are the|| great advancement in his studies; the ar- 
meed of praise which his conduct so justly||mighty fallen!” dent wishes of his parents, however, in this 
Equally abhorrent is it, to see a man in|! most forcibly illustrate the truth of the fore-||did they fancy that they beheld the partial 
fair and easy circumstances, who might be || going remarks, was a native of the beauti-|!development of the germ, which they hoped 
an ornament to the society in which he re-||ful and romantic town of , in the} would one day enlarge its growth to a giant 
sides, the pride and comfort of his friends|state of Delaware. His parents were per-| stature. 
fession and prove a benefactor of his coun-||ing a high rank in the society in which 
try, give loose to the debasing passions that| 
dwell within him, and become a sot and a) 
debauchee. Yet how often do we see men| 
happiness, and comfortably situated in life, 
forsake the sober and rational enjoyments 
of the social and domestic circle, for the 
flowery, -but rugged and uneven, paths o 


deavor is to gain the respect, good will and|\and the minister of the Gospel, have each 
indulgent parents could afford. Under the 
} 
merits. Artuur Wetton, whose history will!| respect, were more than realized. Already 
and family, and who might honor his pro-||sons in affluent circumstances, and sustain-|; Such rapid advancement in the field of 
possessing all that in this world conduces to| 
pleasure, which, when we have trodden 


they resided. His father occupied a con- 
spicuous station in public life, and having 
been crowned with honor and applause, and 
receiving the commendation of those under 
whose authority he acted, he retired to the 
bosom of his family, to spend the remainder 
of his days in peace and tranquility. He 
had several other children besides Arthur, 
who were the pride and support of their 
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intellectual improvement, soon completed 
the course of study that he was to pursue 
under the guidance and direction of his 
friends, and rendered it necessary for him 
to leave the home of his childhood and seck 
some more extended theater, upon which 
to exercise his mental powers and store his 
mind with valuable knowledge. This was 
the most critical period of his life; he had 
las yet seen but little of the world, and was 
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unpracticed in its vain aad deceitful ways. | 
How few, alas! are aware of the fact, that| 
the moment when they overstep the tiresh. | 
hold of home, to embark on the perilous | 


. 
. 


voyage of life, is the most eventful of their 


‘ ° . |. 2 7. 
whole existence! So it was with Arthur; | indulgence of it. 


it was the tyraing point, on which depended 
his future happiness or miscry. Hitherto, 
the watchful eye and guardian care of his 
parents had kept him from being harmed 


by the multifarious dang :rs with which he | 


was Surrounded, and he fad seen so few of 
them and was so little accustomed to their 
form and character, that le was ill prepared 
to repel their alluriug advances; but now 
he was to be removed from their guardian- 
ship, with no Mentor to guide his steps or 
warn him of the approae) of danger. 

It was Mr. Welion’s design to bestow 
upon Arthur as good an education as the 
country could afiord, and as no care or ex. 
pense had been withheld in his preparatory 


own strength of character to repel its first 
attack. ‘lhe course of life which he pur- 
sued seemed to him only the appropriate 
relaxation of youthful feeling, aud he 
thought that there could be no harm in the 
But it is a true maxim, 


that no mah ever touches the intoxicating 


cup with the intention of becoming a drunk. 
‘ard; it is by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions that the habit gains upon him, until 
he is so firmly bound in its grasp that there 
(is no possibility of escaping from its bon. 
jdage. ‘This was the case with Artiur: he 
jitrusted that he had sufficient firmness and 
|istability of mind to forsake what he supposed 
| to be only juvenile follies, when the moment 
jshould arrive that rendered it necessary. 
| But it was otherwise with him; for before 


! won nt r rs i bad 7 : mL * 
hic WaS @Ware Ot it, he bad mone so far in 


dissipation that the lope of reform could 
‘not be reasonably entertaincd. Step by 
step he progressed in the ways of intempe- 





studies, so the greatest facilities were afior- | rance, plunging from one excess into an- 
ded him for advantageously completing | other, until he was finally lost to shame 
them. [fe was accordingly entered as |iand became a confirmed drunkard. 

member of the Peeshiman class in — Oiten did the voice of couscience rouse 
College, which eajoyed a reputation equal | him from his stupor and excite pangs of re. 
to any in our land, aud was to be preferred morse in his bosom, but he hushed the mur- 
to most others, oa accouat of the superior | murings of the faithful monitor and resorted 
talents and attainments of its oilicers, as | to the intoxicating cup to overcome the dis- 
well as the high moral character which it | quietude of his mind, 
sustained, 





His parenis were 
But in every community there much alfeeted by this conduct in one upon 
are those whose vicious habits and corrup. whom they had bestowed so much care, 
ted minds not only destroy themselves and) and this unkind return for all their solici- 
render them obnoxiois to respectable soci- , tude and anxiety on Is account, well nich 
ety, but who also contaminate the atmos.) brought their gray hates with sorrow to the 
phere ia Which they move and exert an) grave. 


On his retura to coliege, at the 
unhappy infliac we Upon those with whom close ot vacations, ai appar ent alteration in 
they arc associated. There were many ‘his conduct: was discernable; but these! 
characters of this description amongst the | proved to be only intervals of temporary 
large i naber of stadcuts congreaated in reformation, when he would again return to! 
the venerable halls of 





them were from tie same sectioa of country | recollections of the past and the cares of the|!as ina short time to lay him in his graye, 
Thave seca! | 
obliged to associate with then, it Was soon phon so much under the influence of the in-|, wept over him, and tears of sorrow {cll 
perceivable that they exert «ta banetulin. jtoxicating draught as to be unable to enide | from many an eye, that one who was bora 
Many were contirmed |wiilistcady band the carriage that he was!,to the enjoyment of so many privileges 
debanechees; bat as they had been reared (driving, whieh would) pursue its ziezac'!| 


with Arthur, and as he was necessarily (future in the stupelving bowl. 


fluxecnee upon lsitune 


in eirelesof refinement aad were not wholly |course along the avenue, until, in his en. 
regardless of the good opinion of others, ,deavor to avoid some obstacle, it was over. | 
they still maintained a specious exterior, (turned and dashed to pieces. LT have seen! 
which gave no intimation, to the unpracti. him, at the conclusion of some licentious 
ced eye, of their real characicr. reve!, when not capable of directing his 

Into such society was young Arthur cast, own movements, supported by two of his: 
as alamb into the midst of wolves, entirely companions, and exposed to the gaze of t! 0| 


proaches of the vices with which he was his room, where he might, unseen by mor. | 
encompassed, At first, his principles ap-° tal eye, sleep away the cilects of the sopor-| 
peared not to be affected by the outward ifie potion. | 
circumstances in wiich he was placed; he This course he pursued, with Title vari-! 
yielded not himself-to the e:brace of the ation, uatil the close of his collegiate life :| 
destroyer, and was apparently an uncon. not being, it is true, in a state ef continual | 


cerned spectator of the follies and hilarity intoxicatioa, but vielding, on froquent ocea. | 
of his companions; but by degrees it was sions, to the solicitations of his depraved | 
perceived that he grew slack in his morals inclination. | 
and was vitiated by the evil influence to Of his progress in his studies, it is searcelv | 
which he was expesed. He dreamed of necessary to speak. When he joined the 
no danger, however, aud anticipated no un- university, there was every reason to sup-| 
favorable results,thinking himselftoo secure pose that he would receive the most distin-| 
to become the victim of the monster with guished honors, and for a time he sustained | 


. Some of his old habits of dissipation, and drown the|/rapid advances in the work of 


¥ | Arthur Welton. 


unprepared to ward oF the insidious ap- multitude, bend his faltering steps towards || 


~continued indulgence in vicious habits, his 
‘mental powers were so blunted and his ef- 
forts so much abated, that he fell behind 
many of his fellow students. He would, 
however, at times, realize the ruinous ten. 
dency of dissipation on the scholar, and 
push on with ardor fora while, in the hope 
of regaining what he had lost; but it was 
of no avail—the opportunity of becoming 
distinguished had fled, and with it all his 
brightest hopes. lie received at com. 
mencement only a minor appointment, wien 
at the oulset it was his intention to have 
taken the most important. 

Arthur was carly destined for the profes. 
sion of law, the study of which, being in 
accordance with his own wishes, he enter- 
ed upon soon after the conclusion of his col- 
lege course. In this department of learn- 
ing lie also made great progress for a time, 
and bid fair to rise to distinction; but his 
intemperate habits had gained such an as- 
cendency over him, that it was impossible 
for him to keep them in subjection, and not 
being under the restraining influence of a 
watculul faculty, as was the case at the 
university, he plunged still deeper into dissi- 

patioa taan betore. His depraved appetite 
knew no bounds, and the constant indul- 
gence of it made such inroads upon hi: 
health, that he was obliged to leave the 
professional school and return to bis parents. 

The remainder of his history may be 
narrated in few words. At home, the 
presence and restraint of his parents pre- 
| vented the gratification of his ruling passion ; 
‘but his previous excesses had so much im- 
ipaired his constitution, as to threaten a 
speedy departure for the world of spirits. 
Suilice it to say, that a-settled consumption, 


ithe result of his intemperance, made such 


| dissolution, 


lilis broken hearted p orents and friends 


,and 
Whose prospects were so brieht and fair, 
should misimprove these advantages and 
lpervert such brilliant talents to en unhal. 
lowed use, and finally die the loathsome 


. 


Vaceranamat r 
and disgraceful death of the drunkard. 


' 
| 
| 


} ») , ‘. . °° 
it eace to his ashes! the erecn sod of the 
ivalley now covers the mortal remains of 


D. G. 


Few persons, we belicve, even among 
ithe Icarved, know any thing of the true 
\derivation of the word nrws. Its real sie. 
‘nifieation is devoted by the cardinal letters 
of which itiscomposed. N. i. W. S.;— 


jthe iniials of North, Last, West, and 
South—which means * Intelligence from 


the four buarters of the globe.” 


Novel reading vitiates and palls the ap- 
petite for literary food of a nutritious kind ; 


Jit leads the youthful mind to muse on im. 


probabilities ; and it excites the passions, 
by administering a sweet but subtle poi. 





whom he was trifling, and relying on his the highest rank in his class; but by his: 


ut 


son. 


° 
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Written for the Literary Tablet. 
Respect for the Dead. 
‘** Each lonely place shall him restore, 
For him the tear be duly shed, 
Belov’d till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead.” 


Veneration ‘for the dead is a sentiment 
laid deep and strong in the human heart, 
and may be discovered, in some form, 
among all nations. 
philosophy to explain the origin and nature 
of this veneration, and to philosophers | 
yield the elucidation. That it springs, 
however, from the belief in the immortality 
of the soul, which seems to be incorporated 
in our natures, is highly probable—I may 
say certain. The unlettered child of na- 
ture does not believe, that the cold and 
livid form which meets his eye is all that 


remains of him he saw yesterday the em-, 
blem of strength and moving in native) 


grace and beauty. An unsophisticated un. 
derstanding has taught him, that man is) 
destined to exist separate from the body, | 
though the mode of this existence is to hin) 
a mystery; and the respect w hic h he show S| 
to the * sensless lump of earth,” 


an airy spectator of transpiring scenes, and | 
that his happiness, in his new state of being, 
is, in some way connected with the treat.) 
ment of his now deserted tenement. 


The influence of a simple and cultivated | 
state of society on the exhibition of this) 
sentiment, may be seen in the contrast of; 
an English funeral in town, and in the re- 


In the forme r it isa state- 
made up ©o { show 


tired village. 
ly and frigid pageant, 


and cloomy parade ; mourning carriage s, 


mourning ‘horsé 's, mourning plumes, an 
bending mourners, Who make a moc ‘ery 
of grief. 


posing spleador, but much to touch the 
hie art. 
stilluess, broken oaly by th 


and vale, saddening all the landscape. 


The pageant, if | may be allowed the tern, 
is comprised in strewing flowers before the 
funeral and planting them upon the newly 


made grave. 
It is gre vathy to be regretted that a 


and experience. ‘The simple « 


bosom. 


ship becomes 


LE had ! 





It is the province of 


is promp-| 
ted by the belief that his friend still lives; 


In the latter wnere the customs 
of i rural life still linger, it is a beautiful and 
simple-hearted ceremony, exhibiting no im- 


It is the reign of deep and solemn 
» half stifled sob 
wluch oceasionally escapes the murmuring 
train, and the knell, as it steals with its 
pervading melancholy over every run and 


a custom 
so truly elegant and touching as the one to 
which | have alluded, should have disap- 
peared from gene ‘ral use, and exist only in 
the more remote and insienificant v illage ‘Se 
It is, however, consonant with all history 
customs of 
rural life have ever shunned the walks of feeble, 
civilized society, and it must be added the 
keen feeling also which gave them birth 
has commonly ceased to thrill through the 
The remark secms to be founded 
in truth, that “in proportion as people grow 
polite, they care to be poetical.” F riend- and meditate. 


‘a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows “ ealth or fume, | 
But leaves the wretch to weep ; 


” 


id sympathy, one of the lovelicst virtues 


wide h adorns human nature, is checked in 


its free impulses, while its more ailecting 
and sunple extibitions are supplied by stud- 
ied form and pompous ceremonial. 

This tendency of things is greatly to be 
deprecated, especially its agency in oblite- 
rating the associations of sacredness whic!: 
are naturally connected with the circum. 
stances and place of interment. ‘The 
church-yard is surely one of the holy spots 
ofearth. It is there that we seem to siand 
upon the verge of two worlds. 

‘* Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heavens.” 

The grave is also the ordeal of truly hu- 
man affection. It is there aa the divine 
passion of t 
the re a ag attachment of the brute: for 
the love of the animal must be pesres 
refreshed by the presence of the object, but 
the love of the human soul can live on long 
reinembrance,s 

The sorrow for the de ad is the only Vy sor- 
row from which we refuse to be divorced, 
livery other wound we see k to heal—everyv 
lother affliction to forget; but this wound 
We consider it a dy ity to kee ‘Pp Ope n—this 
allliction we 
itude.. The remembrance may open the 
flood-gates of sorrow, and send keen and 
bitter pangs of ceric? through the soul—be 


cherish and brood over in sol. 


itso; beticr this than sink into dull, dark, 
‘and stupid forgetfulness. 


Where 
‘child that would willingly forget sale » most 
tender of parents, thougi to ren : be 
but to lament! No, the lov: whic! h sur. 
> vives the tomb is one of the noblest attri- 
butes of the soul. [fit has its woes, it has 
W h en the first wild burst 
of anguish 1s passed—when t haut aw fuPsense 
of loncliness—of the wreck of all that was 
beautiful and lovely, has become calmed 
into subdued tenderness and peace in medi- 


also iis delights. 


tation—who would blot out such sorrow 
from the heart —who would dry up such 
a fountain of gricf?) At a moment like this 
What a place of mournful, biisstal recollee- 
tion is the Grave! the grave w! hic h burics 
every error——covers every cdefect—extin. 
guishe S every resentment. lt is here that 
we call to mind all those traits which we 


once loyed—those numberless offices of \¢ 


ee 
kind admo- 
sweet accents of consolation. 


tenderness—friendly counsels, 
nitions, soft, 
Then too we dwell on the tenderness, t! ( 
awful, solemn tenderness, of the parting 
scene—the bed of death, with all its stifled 
griefs, its mute, watchful assiduities—tly 
thrilling, oh! how thrilling! pres. 
sure of the hand—the faint, faltering ac- 


cents, struggling in death to give one more jsure of disaster. 
- i} 


i the poverty of a beggar or the wealth of a 


assurance of affection ! 


Reader, if thou hast ever mourned over 


ruined hopes, go to the grave of buried love, 


i by thy contrition. 


is the 


gentle action, towards that departed being 
who can never, never return to be soothed 
Settle the account with 
nd turn thy weeping eyes 
to Heaven to seck forgiveness there. A. 


thy conseicence, 


Wrotte n for the Literary Tablet. 
Contentment, 

Contentment, though not one of the most 
dazzling qualities of the mind, is neverthe- 
loss one of very extensive utility. Its op. 
rationus are more concealed but not Jess 
salutary than those of many other highly 
esicemed virtucs. It is the anodyne of hu. 
Inan sorrow, an antidote for the incessant 
toils, mistortunes, 


{ 


and miseries of life. 
Without it, lite would be searee ‘ly sup por- 
table. The victim of cal mmity and misfor. 
tune, of calumny and contempt must become 
the untriended. prey of corroding de ‘Spon. 


deney. Thedays of man’s probation would 


present a2 mourninl pleture of woe, uniform 
in its cole Yr, save where the agcravations 
of ordinary suficring tinged it with a black- 


er hue. The vietim could leok forward 
to no mitigation of his dls, but in a want of 
reflection on the past, and anticipation of 
the future. He must destroy the power of 
memory to sting, end of thought to harrass, 
Indeed, we must consider hin who is desti- 
tute of contentment as 2 wreteh whose pres. 
ent existence is a curse. 

There is not a stage nor scene in life in 
which this virt con be dispensed with. 
rem the eradle to the erave, 
subject of affliction. 
time is but 


man is the 
lis journey through 


“A painful passoge o'er arestless flood ; 


A vain purest to! fuwitive R false wood; 
A scene of fancied bliss and hearifelt care, 


& losing ut as £2) id irkness and despair,” 


What then siell buoy him up on this 
stormy sea which has no shore but ternity 
and no calm but in the night ef death? 
iow can his fred) bark be preserved end 
eutded to the haven of peace if content. 
ment be not his fellow voyager? Amid 
the vicissitudes of life and the versatility 
of human favor, pitiable indeed must be his 
condition who pos 


S808 not this support. 
Every blast of ad 


dveysity sweeps away his 


‘ 
hopes, chills hi s spirits, deadens all his en. 


ergies, and clouds his’ briehtest prospects 
i 
in darkness. If the sun of prosperity does 


not always shine upon lim, he 
into the cold gloom of Hic Jancholy. He 
annot live in this world of change .in calm, 
junrafl] ed serenity. 
| Not so with thy dian. Instead 
of repining at t! ¢ allotments of Providence, 
he enjoys the present with calmness and 
patie satly at fear ssly awaits the future. 
Like a majestic fae far in the ocean, 
against which 8 pti rage in vain, he 
‘stands unmoved ; 


sinks at onee 


4 
content 


unerushed by the pres. 
- ith equanimity he bears 


prince, the meanness of a hovel or the 
‘splendors of a palace. No matter where 


| 
| 
} 


Call to mind every unkind)! he is, or what are his circumstances ;— 


,Jook, every ungenerous word, every un- | whether melting beneath a torrid sun, or 
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shivering in the blasts of a polar winter ;|{harvest of renown and felicity ; and as we 
whether tossing with the hardy Icelander|ireflect on the thousand accidents which we 
in his canoe over seas ridged with frozen||have escaped only to encounter again in 
mountains, or wandering with the savage) more appalling forms ; how can humanity, 
Arab over trackless deserts ; whether lan- || while she sheds a tear of regret over the 
guishing in a hospital, or chained in adun-) past, repress the sigh which involuntarily 
geon, he is still the same: and when the. rises, as the vicissitudes of the future crowd 
Waves of trouble run bigh and the shadows \before the imagination! Callous indeed 


Written for the Literary Tablet. 
THE MORAL UNIVERSE. 

Tur moral universe comprehends all 
created intelligent beings. ‘hese are of 
various orders, according to the period of 
their creation, ‘They are formed with the 
same faculties, which are capable of vast 
improvement. The highest orders of ra- 
tional beings, do not possess greater intel- 


of evil thicken, he suppresses his rising must be his heart, who, standing amid the 


fears with the reflection,x— 


“6 non, simale nunc, et olim 
- ° ’ 
Sic crit.” : 





Written for the Literary Tablet. 
New Year Reflections. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 


Hor. L. II. O. 29. 


But Jove, in goodness ever wise, 
Hath hid in clouds of depthless night 
All that in future prospect lies 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight. | 
Francis’ Trans. | 


It is no small argument in proof of the 
universal benevolence of God, that he has 
appointed certain seasons in the lives of all 
men, peculiarly adapted to serious medita- 


tion in regard to the nature and end of their | 


being, and their present and future prospects. 
In thus ordering the plan of his providence, 
the Almighty has wiscly consulted the 
highest good of his creatures: for, unad.- 
monished by the frequent landmarks and 
beacons which lie scattered along his path, 
man, forgetful of his own frailty, would sel- 
dom cast a thought beyond the confines of 
his mortal state, and, regardless of his final 
destiny, would make little provision for the 


welfire of his spirit when no longer capable , 


of participating in the sensual pleasures of 
its earthly tabernacle. 

Sut however unmindfal of their true in- 
terests mankind would be if left to the guid. 
ance of their own inclinations, furnished as 
they now are with so many lessons of warn- 
ing and restraint, few ean pass through life 
without oceasionally indulging in’ serious 
reflections on their ultimate destination and 
condition.. Nor is it strange that beings, 
every circumstance connected with whose 


wrecks of former years, feels no misgiy- lectual powers than the lowest ; but their 
ings, no disquieting fears in regard to his Supetlority results from having been long- 
own approaching fate. er engaged in the contemplation of truth, 

Yet, though sometimes we cannot but be and the acquisition of knowledge.— 
impatient to remove the vail from futurity, | lhe human soul appears to be an inferior 
a moment’s consideration will convince us order of this species of beings, possessing 
how detrimental to our happiness would be intellectual powers capable of progressive 
such a measure, were it practicable. ‘The assimilation to the Supreme Intelligence. 
various blessings which are intended to | The substance of which these beings are 
mitigate the sorrows and alleviate the trials'|formed is a refined etherial essence, invisi- 


_of this our present abode, would be conver.||ble and intangible to the human percep- 


ted into so many avenues of misery, bea bear? ; 
we to know in anticipation the half of those |! W hether the moral universe has always 
levils which God in his wisdom may have|| existed, may reasonably be doubted—be- 
reserved for us. And so disposed is man|| cause whatever is created, must begin to 
to aggravate trouble, that, overlooking in |€xist at some period ; and if its existence 
the magnitude of his real or imaginary ills) had a beginuing, it could not be co-eval 
whatever good might also be in store for} with the existence of the Eternal Creator : 
him, his life would present to his distorted |!t could ,not have been preceded by any 
vision, but one continued scene of unbroken || Other moral universe, because such a uni- 
dreariness. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the |, Ve'S®> when once created, could never 
evil thereof ;” and it is a fortunate constitu. || C&4S€ to exist ; mind is in its very essence 
tion of our natures, that we are usually able|| immortal, being of the same nature with 
to sustain the calamities which fall to our|) the Divinity—and we are not at liberty to 
several portions, coming as they do in suc-||SUPpose, that any laws or principles would 
cession, and unexpected until experienced. || °© incorporated with a moral universe 
But were this otherwise : were we endowed || POW; different from those which would be 
with powers to penetrate the shadows of |instituted at any previous period of dura- 
the future and in its recesses to scan the!) "ON. I rom these circumstances, we are 
web of our destiny, what mind, though for- led to infer, that the presentis the only 
tified with more than human strength could moral universe that ever has existed, and 
bear the fearful disclosure? Who then that ithad a beginning. 
would not gladly return to his former igno-| Phas the mind way dart up the stream 
rance and conjectures ? of duration, till it lights upon a_ period 
| ‘This unconquerable desire in man to pry when created mind did not exist ; when 
into,.the secret counsels of the Almighty, is|| Bivine mind was a mighty fountain of in- 
a valuable argument in favor of the im. telligence, from which flowed no stream of 
mortality of the sentient principle within! intellectual power and energy—a fathom- 
him. Were he designed only for a limited || !€ss profound of light, from which poured 
‘existence; did all his interests terminate in!|"° beams to chase away the moral dark- 














origin avd existence is involved in such im. ||this world, to implant within his bosom) 


penctrable mystery, should often wish to hopes and aspirations, the indulgence of} 
‘which, would but add to the number of his 


: : ie oe . . = - . a : . . i] 
view that world on which they are so soon’ disappointments, would imply a delight in| 


picree the gloom which hides from their 


uncertainty and doubt. 


rational mind, the return of one of those 


from the summit of some commanding ele. 
vation the traveler may survey the country 
over which he has come, and that which} 
still separates him from the termination of; 
his pilgrimage, is calculated to awaken’ 
within it more distressing apprehensions | 
than ordinarily disturb its repose. As we 
revolve in our thoughts the changes which 
have marked the lapse of another period of 
time ; as we wander among the graves of 
blighted hopes and buried friendships, which 
but a few months since promised so rich a 





to enter, but respecting which, all is yet! mischief on the part of God, which none, 
* ~“|ieould wish, and few would dare to believe. || 
Inseparable as is this solicitude from the } 


resting places which a kind Providence has | 
established in the journey of life, where, as! 
| 


| 


| 
ness which surrounded the eternal throne. 
t may thus contemplate a period when 


|mutable and dissolving matter constituted 


the sum of theCreator’s works——and when 
universe succeeded universe in rapid suc- 
cession; when no created intelligence 


Far happier, in that case, would be the paid its homage to the Eternal Father 


rute, Who, with faculties enough to satisfy 
the demands of his appetites, is cursed with 


when no communion existed between un- 


‘created and created mind; when there 


none, to gratify which, were forever impos-| ‘V5 2° fellowship, but the fellowship of 
ithe Eternal Trinity. 


sible. 


the dignity of man and the moral character 
of his Maker, should neyer be advanced 
unless to be repelled with indignation. 
Man’s being is immortal: and though dark. 
ness now envelops his hereafter, the day 
will dawn when, before the light of eternity 
this gloom shall be dissipated, and his dis. 


| 


‘things, certain eternal and immutable prin- 
The perfect 


| 


ples of justice and equity. 
conformation of the character and con- 
\ductto these principles ; constitutes the 





enthralled spirit shall drink in full supplies 
of knowledge from the everlasting fountains 





of truth. , a 


But this supposition, derogatory alike tol There exist in the moral constitution of 


sum total of moral rectitude. By these 
sublime rules, the divine conduct is squar- 
ed, and the divine character is shaped.— 
All voluntary agents are required to con- 
formto them. ‘Their all-pervading spirit 
is benevolence, and universal love sheds 





its hallowed influence around them. But 
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it is often said, that the Divine Will is 
the standard of right, and that whatever 
emanates from this source must necessari- 
ly be good. But it should be remembered 
that the Divine Will is always accordant 
with these principles ; and that whatever 
might be the Will of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, these principles would still stand, 
a lasting and eternal monument of justice 
and truth. This Holy Being, further, is not 
necessarily guided by these principles, 
but voluntarily: if necessarily, then he 
would lose His independent character, 
and assume that of a mere instrument in 
the hands of imperial Fate. And if the 
Uncreated Intelligence is not morally 
free, then created intelligences are not. 
But Universal Mind is free; it can be 
bound by no chains, it can be restrained 
by no fetters. ‘The mind of man degraded 
as itis, soars above the objects of sense, 
and grasps mighty principles and heaven- 
ly thoughts--it takes its flight, on its 
imaginative wing, to the bosom of the Dei- 
ty, the source from which it springs. 
There it holds communion with Infinite 


Perfection and Boundless Benevolence ; 


there it beholds circling the seat of Infinite | 


Justice, the hosts of adoring intelligen- 
ces; and there, in view of all the divine 
outpourings of love and beneficence, it 
learns the Enp for which God created the 
universe of mind. REFLECTOR. 





Vhe Child of the Cascade. 
A WESTERN TALE. 
CHAPTER VI. 

To describe the character of a man 
whose heart is capable of deeds of the black- 
est dye, and follow his wicked course 
through midnight scenes, in which murder 
and violence are attempted upon the inno- 
cent and defenceless, is a task from which 
we would fain be excused; but from the 
records which now lay before us, though 
scarcely intelligible, blotted and defaced as 
they are, either by the hand of time, or the 
tears of the wretch from whose confession 
the facts are taken, we find it necessary to 
record them, to continue the chain of events 
connected with our Tale, 

On the evening of the first day in which 
Gordon returned and reveal.d himself to his 
old acquaintances, the Butterfields, he was 
determined on the destruction of the infant 
Julia. Finding that the children slept with 
Matilda in a room adjoining the one in 
which he lodged, he, after every thing had 
become still in the house, cautiously arose, 
and with the lightest tread, glided along in- 
to the room, where lay the victim which 

he was determined if possible, to sacrifice 
in secret. The darkness seemed to favor 
his hellish designs as he entered the room. 
The little Julia and Henry slept in a small 
bed beside that of Matilda, and he crouched 


himself by its side, immediately placing a' 
pillow upon the face of the child, pressing’ 
it tight to prevent respiration; but the: 
wretch was deceived in his plan; for, the, 





aired 
infant struggling, began tomake some noise, | Canada, disposing of it just as it was. In 


and thinking he heard Matilda stir also, he ‘addition, he informed Henry that it was his 
crept without the room, and rose just atthe intention of again marrying and spending 
moment she sprang from the bed towards his days in that spot. 
the children. As he rose to glide to his The little acquaintance that Henry had 
room, he had to pass the door; in which, with his father, made him easily deceived 
although his movements were quick, it for a short time as it respected his disposi- 
seems he was just fora moment seen by the tion; there was, however, a secret some- 
half terrified girl, as she was stooping to- | thingin his looks when Henry gazed at him, 
wards Julia. that made him feel as if all was not right. 

Thus frustrated, he cautiously retired to, He wished, yet dare not ask the question, 
his bed, but not to sleep—his guilty con- | whether he was to live with him or still re. 
science smote him, and it was not until the | side with his nurse in the family of honest 
morning dawned that he composed himself, Nicholas. The interest that he felt for 
enough to take a short nap. 

He arose late, but as nothing was whis- 


Matilda, made him also wish to acquaint his 
fither of his love for her, yet he felt a re- 
pered concerning the transaction of the | luctance in touching on the subject. The 
night, he readily concluded that all was | situation which his father had taken was 
well; and it was with inexpressible satis. | pleasant, and commanded a fine view of the 
faction that on this day he saw Henry de- | lake—the scenery around was also delight. 
‘part, to be absent perhaps till the next; and | ful—yet the dwelling of his nurse was pret: 
‘during the whole day he resolved and re- | erable to Henry, for it contained Matilda, 
‘resolved on his evening plan. His attention | and likewise his little protege Julia; for he 


towards the children and Matilda, he per- | knew not why, yet he was uncommonly at- 
ceived pleased the old dame, and until he | 


_ tached to the little innocent, whom he had 
retired for the night, he strove his utmost | rescued from a watery tomb. 
to please the whole family. No farther conversation passed between 
On this evening he lay awake until he | the father and son, after Gordon had infor. 
heard Matilda retire to her room, and final- | med Henry of his plans; and he obtained 
ly every noise became hushed. It was a} permission late in the afternoon to return 
beautiful evening, and so light that he was | and takeup a short residence with his nurse. 
almost tempted to defer his second attempt. After Henry had left him, and the eve- 
| At length, however, he arose and wrapping | ning had arrived, Gordon gave full vent to 
himselfin a sheet, softly entered her cham-_ his feelings, and the smothered rage of his 
| ber; so eager was he to reach the bed, that dark and diabolical bosom now burst forth 
|just as he arrived near it, he stumbled and | like a voleano. He drank large potations 
\pitched forward, falling on the same bed) of Brandy; and at every inebriating 
| with Matilda. Feeling the load which fell | draught, he swore yet to accomplish his 
| heavily on her, the affrighted girl opened | foul purpose, and destroy the infant Julia. 
‘her eyes, and seeing a man in white, rais- | ‘Twice he had been defeated, and the last 
jing himself on his feet by her side, she | time, he was well convinced his discovery 
|'shrieked, and attempted to lift herself up, jin the room of Matilda, was known by the 
||when Gordon pushed ber back, throwing | Butterfield family, who probably would 
his arms around her, attempted to stop her ||acquaint Henry of it. 
screams. At this instant the noise below || ‘The state of feeling at old Nicholas’ was 
struck upon his ears, and muttering a hor- different, however; for on his departure 
rid oath to himself, he desisted, while the from the habitation of Butterfield, Sarah 
| shocked and terrified girl passed him, flying |}could not refrain from expressing her joy. 
to the head of the stairs. 
Gordon now being left alone, paused a || affection, and brought out the little “ Black 
moment, deliberating what to do, and hear- || Betty,” with which she indulged him to an 
ling the family rushing up the stairs imme- |} unusual degree, remarking that she was 
| diately retreated to his room, as he suppo- | sorry for her dear Henry; “ but he must 
|sed unperceived. 
| Here he brooded over his defeat, resol. 
|| ving todefer, forthe present, all his schemes, 
and take up his residence the next day in| out, and hate him, it will be nothing more 
i|his house near the Cayuga. than could be expected, when an old man 
|| It was with some surprise the next mor. | like him conducts so towards his frinds.” 
ning, that Henry learnt from his father of; The feelings of Matilda, likewise, on this 
ijhis taking a new residence; and old Sarah occasion, were such as might be expected 
ene Nicholas exchanged significant glances, from one so innocent and pure. She wish. 
inwardly rejoicing that he was about leav- ed, yet dare not communicate to her beloved 
ing their dwelling; for Matilda had reveal- Henry, the true cause of her alarm on the 
ed toher mother the true cause of her fright. | evening preceding. The cause of Gordon’s 
'|Accordingly, Gordon at an early hour ac-| visit to her room, she could not divine, un. 
‘companied by Henry, started for his resi- |, less he meant more than ruffian violence to 
dence. On reaching which, it became ne-| her person. At any rate she felt injured 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| She treated Nicholas with a more than usual 





| be blinded as much as possible to the errors 
of his father; for it is so despert to have a 
son hate his parent; but if he does find him 








cessary to palm some story upon Henry to | beyond the reach of forgetfulness—she 


might indeed forgive the father of Henry; 
| but to forget, would be in vain; and she 





account for its being furnished; and he was 


5 pane that the occupants had left it for 
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thought she ne ve r more 
him with those 


. 4 . ad 
actuated her. 


could look upon'' ual. 
‘clings which previously} his birth, however de; grading his situation, | 
She also shrunk with horror} or however debased 


There is no person however obscure 


in the eyes of Hicn, | 


at the thouchts of the pain a disclosure to} but may, by the mapeoresnont of the fleet- 


fenry, would inflict upon his noble and, 


acnerous heart 5 


» 


and agonizing sensibility, tability, honor, and 
seoued to torture her at the consequences|'no one who will carciully and diligently 


ing moments allotted to him, rise to respec. 


uscfulness. There is 


that micht ensue if he should learn the true |apply himself to the improvement of tune, 


cause of her alarm; and after reflecting: 


some time, § 
keep it from him. 

Things remained in this state, and a day 
ir two passed off, aud nothing was heard 
fron: Gordon. {| 

Henry hi id returned on the evening of 
the day he accomp: unted his father; but he 
had seareely ian n a word, He looked 
melancholy and dejected, as though some-| 
thing lay heav y ou his mind, 

Oi} Sarah d did all she could to e ‘heer him 
up, by keeping her tongue running InCCs- 

santly—for nature had endowed her with 


a bountiful “ g vift of the gab. ee 





sa cai ei 
Brick icy . mirker. 
Whee Bondisaaa’s Soliloqiry. | 
Alone FT tread the mountain's brow, 
And mourn the white man’s broken vow, 
My joys! 


are gone,—my hopes have fled, 
tis chee rle SS, cold and dei id, —_ 
nds aud kindred, where are they ? 
> have come, and passed away ; 





My frie 
Lo they 
Mye hee try n—t vat noble band— 

Are sweptand banish’d from the iand, 

Or sleep ‘forgotte n inthe grave, 

Oerwhebued by dark oblivion’s wave. 


No loving friend will o’er me es 


tad: saga sanqpar pes from n y brow. j 
The play mates of my early de ys— 
Vhere doth th % y mthful ardor blaze ? 


‘vist’d flowers once clad inbloom, — | 
Are wet and wither’d in thee tomb— 


. A 
ATC Pasty 





s of boyuood, they 
. yy a. 4° ’ 
And health and lite are fading fast. 

‘ar Jl ve ruountains, cold and dear 
{ ircewetl, ¥ wunoww 9 CaP, 


} \ hind » here | 
‘ »hyave ne Haris to miasmnle yer ’ } 


Your lone iy cones, and showy PEAKS, \ 
In voice of GloOINY SUdHeSS Spears, 
The deer that bounded over the lawn, | 
Th ave! vd th mre are gone, | 
xs ig hath yielded to his fate | 
Aad Is 4 id desolat 
} , he said, tie se1z d hi bow, | 
\ i like Th uy thro’ the snew, | 
ti i through ihe dreary wood, 
“7 ran awful cli ol j 
I ye sce un he cried, | 
bare a ye x nity re te r ti te, | 
Where often ininy oy CULO’, 

I've vlided o'er thy waters blue, 

[leave youall without a sigh, 


Avvin farewell, E glodly die. 

He paused—his tirey eye-bulls roll,— 
And madness seized his irantic soul, 
hic sprung t ra oi oll the ru 
And sunk to his eternal sleep. x. xX. 


oe 
“y Laleep, 


"E’' ime. 





one e patina 
| ncre i n tan 


g so — ortant and at the, 
same time so lightly 
astime. Upon his use soft depend his hap. 
pluess aud uscfulness, ov misery and loath. 
someness here, and his eternal felicity or 
woe hereafter. Of all the inducements 
presented to man, there is none so flattering 
nd fall of promise as the proper use 0 


ime. 





but may rise 
she at lei ne eth firmly re solved to: ‘soe ie ty ‘and rank among the worthies of the 


| mentioned, 
i being an injury to hiumself) and of no benetit 
j fan) ¥) d > 

Were the amount of || 


| With applause was spent. 


| fad them 


| ior many, who were t 
use of the few 
| would find this excuse unnee 


)(fsave your cents” iil uit they will bee 


lnota few. many v 


Fe M . eas eS a ’ 
UF et leetion, NaAPPEal OL recent occurrence 


;a great distane 


cmed among men, ||; 
pres 
‘life, with the greater 





The improvement or neglect of 


to no insice nificant stand hinge in 


earth, and, what is of imore 
than all, take a high seat in the kingdom oi 


Consi atk uence 


this Father. 


‘Time, however, is considered by men, 


with comparatively few eXCCEpuons, as of 
‘no great dnportanc: 
donot make use 
Many pass away the precious moments al. | 
\lotted to them in indulging themselves in 


», and they accordingty 
of it to the best advantage. 


an unnecessary quantity of sleep. Mor. 
pheus to thein is taeir best friend and most 
agrecable companion, and they accordingly 
spend most of their time in bis embrace, and 


‘thus in sloth and inactivity they pass away 


the period oftheir existence. Others whose 
hours hang heavily upon them, join in sport | 
and amusement, or unite with some jovial |! 
band, where they can inseusibly bid a last 
farewell tothe departing hours. In these, 
and a thousand other ways that might be 
is the time of man taken up, 


to his fellow men. 
time squandered 


' creased at least one eeagee 


Look at the manner in which the 
of those who have ‘sion universally greeted 
lt we could fol. 
low them in their private walks, w 
systematically ¢ “ppl lying them. 
selves to the 
hour ia some uscful and 
meni. 

The * want of time 


reaver OL e ver 
| beneficial ean ploy- 
* affords an excuse 
hey to make a good 
icisure moments they have, 
CSSUTY 5 
mnie rightly to 
In re: 


were 
they to apply 


appropriate 
tiie old Ss‘ Wine 


rd to money to time, 
one 

Wy 33 i 
lollars”) many a precious day, and with 
ars would be ray idly 

, - 1 
iecumMulated, 

Lime insensibly fies with the ereatest 
If we will look back 
P } ¢ = 
past ana conteniplate 


1 
place long ago, they are 


rapidity. upon the 


scenes whieh took 
fresh in our re- 
But when we look forward to the future, 
to vears yct to cone, We coasider them as 
‘from us; but ere we are 
aware of it, they have e 


ver. The farther a yp 


uae and gone for. 
‘rson advances in 
rapluity tline passes 
away; a year appears to the youth of as 
great length as a score to him who has 
nearly run his carthly race; time to him, 


Pt 


gi with the greatest velocity ; its flight 


fis like the rushing ofa mighty wind, while 
tit advances never to return 5 its course is, 


determines the character of every individ-and will continuc to be onward, until the 


‘| build their nests. 


| inte 


by man to be added to his | 
period of existence, his life would be in. | 


time | 


e should | 


Vv leisure | 


angel at the last day with the trump of God 
shall declare time to be no longer. Unul 
\ that day its march will be uninterrupted ; 
the marks of its ruthless hand will continue 
io be seen in the silvery locks of age—in 
tle decaying monuments and mouldering 
ruins of eartuly grandeur, and in the trans. 
formations and changes of nature. Until 
that even}, time will continue to transform 
the face and inhabitants of the earth 5 na- 
‘tions shell rise and flourish, but the hand 
of iime will consign their memorics to ob- 
livion; grand and splendid cities shall be 
reared, and the great men of the earth 
shall resort to them and dwell in them, but 
‘the hand of time will convert them into 
dreary wastes, where the beasts of the field 
shall take their prey or the fowls of the air 
SEVI. 





ep * 


as ye wk Se ay ae, 


| 
Becerra a 
| 


| The New Year. ' 


We have just passed a point of time, when it 
| would be profitable for all to pause a moment, and 


4 


| retrospect ihe transactions of the last twelve 


| Months—transactions not only of a publie char. 
|! acter; but those every day individual oceurren- 
ces, Which come home to the bosoms and the feel- 
| ings of each and every meinber of the human 
| fa nily. 

| There are events which tran nspire every year, 
| as matters of course; and which, frem the very 
circumstance that we expect them to occur, fail 
to excite our special attention; but they are not 
on this account less important or interesting to 


these whom they most immediately concern. 


Other occurrences happen only occasionally, and 
as it were by accident. These excite cur wonder 
fora moment, and then are forgotten ; or per- 
haps a similar occurrence will sometimes awaken 
a pleasing or a painful recolleciion of " past scenes 
—hut it is generally transient as the tints of the 
rainbow, and is banished from the mind by new 
occurrences, like the confused imaginations of a 
disordered dream. 

There is a natural tendency in man, to spread 
the veil of oblivion over the transactions of past 
life—especially these of a painful nature, or in 
which his depravity or folly have appeared con- 
spicuous, 


store his 


Or if he attempts in any instance to 
mind with reeoilections of the past, he 
will carefully eull from the promiscuous mass 
such us wear the smile of joy and gladness ; while 
the tears of penitence cr disappointment are re- 
jected as unworthy a place in the collection 
But this is net the true way to derive profit from 
experience, It is like treasuring up the witty 
while the meral of the 
neglected and forgotten. 


sarcasms of a comedy, 
piece is studiously 

Reflection isa profitable source of instruction ; 
but then it should comprehend both the lights and 
shadows of existence. If we dwell only on the 
pleasing scenes of past life, and shut our eyes and 
our hearts against the pains and the mortifications 
we have experienced ;—if we forget the follies and 
indiscretions of which we have been guilty, and 
recollect only the few good deeds we may have 
performed—we shall not be a whit the wiser for 
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all our ruminations. On the contrary, if we give we are compelled to add that that one instance; the most noble enterprises of the present or any 


full scope to our imagination—call up in review occurred in our own burying ground, only a few other age. 


the many instances in which we have stepped nights since. 


aside from the path of rectitude—count the vari- beneath the level of humanity, as to prompt them 
ous disappointments to which we have subjected to this deed of wanton and unprovoked sacrilege, , 
ourselves—and then search for the cause of all 


enabled to add, that our worthy Mayor has 


these evils ;—we shall realize a full tlow of the 


benefits resulting from reflection. From the ex- prompt'y off>red a reward for the discovery of 
perience of the past, we shall learn io reguiate t>e rutliins whe have thus disgraced the name of 
our future conduct. men, and that no means will be left untried for 
We have said that reflection is profitable. Itis their apprehension, 


s0 at all times; but there is, perhaps, no period | p geri al 
oe ae Pee eee ee Literary Notices, 


The Abolitionist ; or Record of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society.” 


when it may be more beneficially brought into 
operation, than at the close of the old, and the 


Boston: Garri- 
commencement of a new year. 


At this season, 


. ae son and Knapp. 
when most men are engaged in an examination ma. nee: 
é : : ap - | This isa monthly magazine of 16 octavo pa- 

of their stock of this world’s geur, and in adjust. oo : oe ad 
; ; : : ener ges, the first number of which appeared with the 
ing their affuirs with their fellow-men—reason ae ‘ 
. ‘ . new year. It is edited vy a committee of the 
scems to say, now is the most appropriate time i ee we ‘y : ; cua 
Anti-Slavery Society, and is to advocate immedi. 


to see how we stand with our own consciences, 
and with our Maker. 
threshold of the departing year, and just entering 


Stand; ; 4] ‘ate abolition. 
Standing as we do on tne .. ‘ " 
8 tion onthe subject of slavery, and to awaken the 


: ‘ q ‘public mind to a just sense of the evils of this un- 
the portals of a new and untried portion of time ; 


it may not be amiss to take a candid survey of 


The 


unholy traffic in human flesh has been continued 


: : ‘ ‘ | approbation of all the friends of humanity. 
the past—mark the instances in which disap. 


»0intment has blasted our fondest hopes—and ; : : 
paemey oe Phen a I . through so many successive generations, that with 
rt 2 mips } B "4 e ° ° ° 
regulate our anticipations of the future by th many honest minds it seems to be considered as 
¢ standard of experience. ‘? . ’ 
unerring standard f experience almost receiving the sanction and approbation of 


——+—: 


Lf 
Fhe Dead. ‘men to dwell upon all the face of the earth.” 
In our silent musings upon the characteristics | But light is beginning to dawn. The spirit of 


Him “ who has made of one blood all nations of 


of human nature, we have often dwelt with pleas.) philanthropy is already abroad, on its angel er- 
ure on the almost universal reverence which is) rand of mercy. Men are Leginning to discard 
entertained for the memory and the mortal re-)\the old fashioned and barbarous notion, that be- | 


. a oe ° - j . . 
mains of the dead. This is a bright spot on the |/ cause a part of the human family are covered 


1 : . ‘ - : | ° ° ~ s . 

dark escutcheon of human character, that shines!| with a dark skin, therefore they are destitute of 

out with additional splendor when contrasted with | | human souls, and are lawful articles of commerce, 
° ° . || - : - : 

the many gloomy lines that constitute the picture.|' to be bought and sold like cattle in the market. 


It is a remarkable fact, that even among the most || The idea that some men ere *“ born to command,” 
barbarous savages, a sentiment of solemn awe is’| while others are destined by their Creator to take 
associated with the idea of the mortal remains of | the place of brutes, and do the bidding of their! 
a deceased friend. We have never heard of || fellows, is beginning to be exploded. Men begin’ 
people, however barbarous and far removed from! to realize that a human soul may dwell in an 


civilization—however cruel in their treatment of|/ehony tabernacle; and tha 


afier “this mortal 
” ° ? . i . ° 
an enemy—whe did not entertain the kindest shall have put on immortality,” and the naked! 


and most respectful feelings towards their deceas-|) spirit is called to stand before the bar of the Great | 
ed countrymen and friends. Fuacral rites are |) Pternal, all distinction of color will forever cease. | 


‘ > 201 sp 1} ° 1} owe . 
performed by every people under the sun ; and|/J") prepare the way for that blessed time when || 


- . ¢ *1. ‘ sae ° . on9 | 
however various and unlike may be these cere-|/ «jhe lion shall lie down with the lamb,” some 
4 ifiere ats —" ara all! ° ‘ 
monies among different nations, still they are all)| nen begin to feel that the relation of master and 


performed with a degree of solemnity that marks)) gjaye ought to be disolved, and that ail distine- 


the occasion as one of uncoinmon interest. tions growing out of difference of country or color 


In all civilized countries, the grave has been 





lought to be abolished. Some men begin to feel 
considered as the resting place of deceased mor. || that a great debt of justice is due to the sable sons 
tals; and ihe grave-yard is looked apon as a sa-!! of Africa—thet a speedy payment of this debt is 
cred spot, and its hallowed retreats are regarded | proper aud expedient—and that a large instal- 
with a feeling of awe bordering on superstition. ment, if not the whole sum, is due from the pres. 
To mark these sacred spois, and to guard the)’ 


ent generation. 
little hillocks from the careless tread of the wan- 


It is in this holy cause that we believe the 
“New England Anti-Slavery Society” are hon- 
And that 
they may suceced in this great work of emanci- 


derer, the affection of surviving friends prompts 
the erection of monuments, which stand as senti- 
nels to ward off all profane and unhallowed intru- 
sions. 


estly and conscienciously laboring. 


So sacred have these inementos ever been But we do not 


wish to see this society built up on the ruins of 


pation we do most devoutly wish. 
considered, that we live never but in one in- 


stance heard of their being intentionally and care- 


what ought to be considered its holy sister of 
lessly violated. And with shame for the charac. 


charity, the ‘American Colonization Society.” 


is more then we can divine. We are glad to be; shores of Africa. 


Whatever tends to spread informa. || 


hallowed system, cannot fail to meet the cordial | 











ter of our hitherto peaceful and reputable city,||yhis we have been accustomed to view as one of 





It has already given freedom and a 


What could have sunk men so fur happy home to many a poor child of bondage. It 


has laid the foundation of a mighty empire of 
freemen and Christians, on the dark and cruel 
It has already enlisted the 
sympathies of almost this whole people, in behalf 
of the degraded sons of Africa. It has, indeed, 
been the mother of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
we are compelled to view the attacks upon this 
holy institution, which appear in the pages of the 
Abolitionist, in the light of matricidal thrusts. 
We see not why the two societies may not labor 
harmoniously and mutually in the same good 
cause. Let the Anti-Slavery Society procure the 
emancipation of the slaves, while the Coloniza. 
tion Society shall secure to them a happy home, 
where they may enjoy the rights and rise to the 
dignity of freemen. These things ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone.” 


‘‘Hints for those who are engaged in Sabbath 


Schools. By Rev. Thomas Raiiles.". New 


r , . . 
Haven: Whitmore and Minor. pp. 62. 
The present age is distinguished from all oth. 


ers that have preceded it, by the facilities which 


are enjoyed for the obtaining of knowledge. No 


branch of science cau be named, but we are point. 
ed to the school where it is taught; no depart. 
ment of literature exists, that has not its profes. 
sors and its pupils. Indeed, it would seem that to 
the present age has been reserved the high privi- 
lege of leveling the mountains of difficulty, which 
stand as obstacles in the way to the goal of 
‘knowledge. Among the various experiments 
that have been made in laying the foundations of 
education, the Sabbath School,—whether we con- 
sider its effects with reference to this life, OF as 
reaching out into eternity,—occupies a place 
among the most important. So universally are 
the benefits of this institution acknowledged, 
jthat a hamlet can scarce be pointed out within 


the bounds of Christendom, where they are not 
| 


enjoyed in a greater or less degree, 
| 


The im. 
portance of this subject has called forth the pow. 
lers of soine of the best writers of all countries, to 
| prepare books, not only for the libraries of the 
| scholars, but for the instruction of the teachers 
jin the great principles they are called to enforce 


‘upon the minds of their pupils. Among the 


books of the latter class that have fallen under 
our observation, none holds a higher rank than 
the little work whose title stands at the head of 
nad article. This little book, describing the 
worl: and necessary qualifications of Sabbath 
School teachers, has just been published by 
Messrs. Whitmore & Minor in a beautiful style. 
It should be in the hands of every teacher. It 


may be found at the bookstores in this city. 





Vanity 
I gazed upon a female form 
As youth and wealth had found her, 
The glow upon her cheek was warm, 
And beauty’s charm was round her. 


Hier eye was bright, her brow was fair, 
But something still was wanting—* 
Vanity had made its inroads there, 
The thought—the mind were wanting. 
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POUL Lo 
Written for the Literary Tablet. 
The Minstrel’s farewell to his Lyre. 
Farewell, neglected Lyre, 
I cannot sweep thy strings, 
My heart has lost its fire, 
And Fancy’s lost her wings. 





T'was bliss in former years, 
To wake thy tuneful lay, 
But sorrows, griefs, and tears, 
Have swept my joys away. 


When moonlight lit the grove, 
At evening’s twilight hour, 

I’ve wak’d the notes of love, 
Within my lady’s bower. 


But now, my heart is sore, 
And we, my Lyre, must part, 
But still thy strains of yore— 
Shall live within my heart. 


But Time, the soother’s hand, 
May bid my tears depart, 

And brighter hours command— 
To cheer my drooping heart. 


Then, then, neglected Lyre, 
Again [ll sweep thy strings, 
My heart, resume its fire, 
And Fancy plume her wings. 
Hesrus. 





‘ritten for the Literary Tablet. 
The Student to his Father. 
Father, my life is fraught with toil— 
Not toil of body but of mind ; 
Tis none of mine to till the soil 
Or taste the joys of rural kind. 
’Tis mine to spend my fleeting hours 
A suppliant at fair Science’ shrine— 
To climb her hills, to walk her bowers, 
And dig the diamond from her mine. 
*Tis mine to trim my dying lamp, 
When stars have lit the welkin dome, 
When spirits o’er the planets tramp, 
The spaniel sleeping at his home. 
Tis mine to read the classic page, 
When nature lies in sweet repose, 
When roaring winds have ceas’d to rage, 
The mourner dead to all his woes. 
Tis mine to view the laboring moon, 
And see the halo in the sky, 
And clouds that cast a nightly gloom, 
Like birds of passage flitting by. 
Mine too it is to rise at morn, 
Ere fair Aurora streaks the east, 
Or Cyntha with her silver horn 
Has sunk behind the darken’d west. 
And O !’tis sweet at morning’s hour 
The spirit calm, the senses even, 
To sit in my high lonely tower, 
And think of God, of thee, and heav’n. 
SyPHAX. 
The Poles. 
Campbell has expressed, in the following beautiful 
lines from his ‘* Pleasures of Hope,” the indig- 
nant feelings which their destiny inspired. 


O!sacred Truth! thy triumph ceased awhile, 

And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 

When leauged Oppression pour’d to northern 
wars 

Her whiskered pandors and her fierce hussars, 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 

Pealed her loud drum, and twang’d her trumpet 
horn; 

Tumultuous horror brooded o’er her van, 

Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 


Warsaw’s last champion, from her height sur- 
veyed, 

Wide o’er the fields a waste of ruin laid,— 

O! Heaven ! he cried, my bleeding country save ; 

Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 


Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high, 


And swear for her to live !—with her to die! 
” it et * a * * a 


In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew ;— 
O ! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered | 


| 


spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high ca- 
reer !— 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko fell! 
* = * ” * * * * 


Yes! thy proud lords, unpitying land! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul—and dare be free ; 

A little while, along thy saddening plains, 

zee starless night of desolation reigns ; 

| Truth shall restore the light by Nature given, 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven! 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled,— 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world ! | 














To Printers--A Rare Offer. 

The health of the undersigned is so poor, 
that his physician has decided he must re- 
linquish his business. He therefore offers 
the establishment cf THE GEM, for sale 
—together with the JOB OFFICE attach- 
ed. The Gem is now inits fifth year, and 
enjoys an extensive and profitable patron- 
age; as does also his Job Office, both of 
which are situated in the best location in 
the village of Rochester, N. Y. To any 
jone who can pay one half of the purchase 
|money down, and give good paper for the 
jremainder, on time, this presents one of the 
|best opportunities in printing in Western 
|New York. 

Letters, post-paid, will be attended to— 
but it were much better, and I should pre- 
fer it, if persons wishing to purchase could 
call personally upon the proprietor, and 
examine for themselves. Address, 

EDWIN SCRANTOM. 

Rochester, N. Y. Jan. 1, 1833. 

















Women almost instinctively deny their 
first thoughts in favor of a suitor, and sel- 
‘dom willingly reveal them until time and 
circumstance concur to favor them. 
Walter Scott. 


An Irish sailor riding on horseback, stop- 
ped for a few moments, when the horse in} 
beating off the flies, caught his hind foot in| 
the stirrup—* Avast, avast dobbin,” cried 
the sailor ; “if you are going to get on, I'll 
get off, for I'll not ride double with you.” 








A student of medicine from Boston, while 
attending lectures in London, observed that 
the King’s Evil had been little known in 
the United States since the Revolution. 





A Doctor and a Poet quarreled ;_an indif- 
ferent person was referred to, to settle the 
dispute, the latter made the following reply : 


“ You're faulty both—no penance for your crimes: 
Bard, take his physic—Doctor, read his rhymes.” 











Yet, though Destruction sweep these lovely plains | 


Women of no beauty may yet be flatter- 
ed to believe that they possess some ; oth- 


| ers of a moderate share that they have a 


great deal; but those of elegance and 
‘charm generally know the perfection of 
‘their external graces so well, that they 
seem to covet that flattery most, which 
hightens the opinion of their wit and judg- 


\ ment. 





It is the highth of folly to place pride in 
opposition to improvement, or to reject in- 
struction because we think meanly of in- 


'|structers ; no one can be too well informed, 
jand he that imagines he is already superior 


to information, needs it most. 








New mode of preserving properly.—A 
man was charged at Bow street last week, 
with breaking his household furniture to 
shivers, to save it from being taken on ex- 
ecution. When told to keep the peace, he 
said he meant to keep all the pieces, which 
the complainant who was a piece broker 
wanted to retain. 





A carpenter’s wife at Huddersfield, be- 
ing informed that Boards of Health were 
necessary to preserve the public from chol- 
era, she went and asked what wood they 


were made of that her husband might make 
his own! 





Errata. 

On the first page of last No., first column, 9th 
line from bottom, for ‘ north-westerly” read 
north-easterly. 2d page, first column, near the 
middle, for ‘‘ western hills,” read eastern hills. 
| 2d column, same page, 2d line from the top, af- 
ter “ loud shriek,” read arose. J. K. 





Married, 


In this city, by the Rev. H. Croswell, Mr. 
Edward R. Lambert to Miss Eliza Booth, both of 
Milford. 

In Stratford, on the 27th ult. Benedict Lilling- 
ston Esq. to Miss Marilla Nettleton of Milford. 

In Woodbury, Mr. Philo Tuttle to Miss Caro- 
line Stone, of Bethlem. 

In New York City, Mr. Hezekiah M. Marks 
to Miss Cornelia C. Curtiss, of Huntington, Ct. 

At Wethersfield, (Rocky Hill) on the 31st ult., 
by the Rev. Dr. Chapin, Mr. Melzar Gardner, 
Editor of the Hartford Boquet, to Miss Martha 


Griswold, adopted daughter of Mr. Roger War- 
ner. 
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1$ PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT No, 13] 
CHAPEL-STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN., BY 
EDWIN PECK. 

Terms.--One Dollar in advance; or $1.50 at 
the expiration of three months. Mail subscribers 
in all cases to pay in advance. Any person for- 
warding $5, shall be entitled to six copies, and in 
this proportion for a larger amount; but any per- 
son forwarding $20 in one remittance, shall be 
entitled to twenty-five copies. No subscription 
will be received for a shorter term than one year. 


> letters and communications must be postage 
paid. 


Correspondents in this city may deposit their 
- opaaaiae in the Letter Box at the Post 
ce. 
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